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36 CASH AWARDS 
FOR ALUMINUM PROJECTS 


in Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards 


GROUP | — Junior High Schools, First Prize, $50; 
Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; nine Honor- 


able Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP Ii —High Schools offering less than 10 
hours per week. First Prize, $50; Second Prize, $25; 
Third Prize, $10; nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP Ill —High Schools offering more than 
10 hours per week. First Prize, $50; Second Prize, 
$25; Third Prize, $10; nine Honorable Mentions, 
$5 each. 


For the Rules Booklet for Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Awards, write to: Scholastic Arts Awards, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
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First in ALUMINUM 





Hundreds of boys, out for these cash 


awards, are finding it’s fun to make 


things of aluminum . . . finding it’s easy 
to work and shape the metal into many 
useful and artistic articles. 

Ask your teacher about the Aluminum 
Projects Division of Scholastic Arts 
Awards, sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 


zine and Aluminum Company of America. 


Get into this competition now! Here’s 
your opportunity to make some really 
wonderful things in the most modern of 
metals—aluminum. Learn to work with 
it now and you will be able to make good 
use of your knowledge when you are 
through school. 

Your choice of projects is practically 
unlimited because of the many forms in 
which aluminum is available—and be- 
cause aluminum lends itself to every 
metalworking method. ALUMINUM 
Company or America, 1774 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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Congress Opens; 
Republicans at Helm 


The 80th Congress reported for 
work on January 3. Its task — pass- 
ing the nation’s laws—will last 
through this year and next. 

The life of a Congress is two years. 
Every Congress has two sessions — 
one each year. 

The 80th Congress was elected on 
November 5, 1946. 

As a result of that election, the 
Republican party became the ma- 
jority party. 

For the first time in 14 years, the 
Republicans control Congress. 

In the Senate the Republicans 
have 51 seats; the Democrats 45. In 
the House of Representatives, the 
Republicans have 246 seats; the 
Democrats 188. 

The new Congress already has 
started to organize committees and 
to choose its leaders. Since the Re- 
publicans are in the majority in the 
new Congress, they will have the 
privilege of choosing the leaders. 


PRESIDENT PRO-TEM 


The post of President pro-tem of 
the Senate is likely to go to Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan. 
When there is no Vice-President, the 
President pro-tem leads the Senate. 
Pro-tem means temporary. 

Senator Robert Taft of Ohio will 
probably become majority leader of 
the Senate and head of the Senate’s 
Finance Committee. 

In the House, Republicans will fol- 
low the lead of Representative 
Joseph Martin of Massachusetts. 
Representative Martin will probably 
be Speaker of the House. The Speak- 
er presides over House meetings. 

At the beginning of each session 
of Congress, the President makes a 
speech on the state of the union. This 
speech usually advises Congress to 
pass bills which he thinks will help 
solve the nation’s problems. 

President Truman will address 
Congress some time this week. 





U. 5. Supreme Court 
To Hear Coal Case 


About 12,000,000 tons of soft coal 
are taken from our country’s mines 
every week. 

Most of this coal goes to ‘run 
factories, railroads, and _ electrical 
plants. It is also used to heat homes 
and office buildings. 

Thousands of tons are shipped to 
other countries that need coal. 

The men who work the mines be- 
long to one of the strongest unions 
in the country—the United Mine 
Workers (UMW). The UMW has 
400,000 members. Their leader is 
John L. Lewis. 

On November 21, these 400,000 
miners went out on a 17-day strike. 

During this time workmen in some 
of the industries that rely on coal 
also found themselves without work. 

Why did the miners strike? 

They were told to stop work by 
their leader, John L. Lewis. He did 
this because our Government would 
not agree to change the miners’ con- 
tract with the Government. Mr. 
Lewis demanded an increase in 
hourly pay and a shorter work week. 

When the Government refused to 
give in to his demands, Mr. Lewis 








cancelled the coal miners’ contract. 

Coal mines in this country are 
owned by private companies. Last 
May, after a long coal strike, our 
Government took over the mines. 
The companies and the miners could 
not agree on a contract. Since then, 
the miners have been working for 
the Government. 

The Government intends to re- 
turn the mines to their owners as 
soon as the owners can come to terms 
with the miners. 

The Government asked the Fed- 
eral District Court in Washington, 
D. C. to order Mr. Lewis to live up 
to the contract. 

Mr. Lewis did not obey the court 
order. On November 21, the miners 
went out on strike. 

For refusing to obey the court's 
ruling, Lewis and the United Mine 
Workers were found guilty of “con- 
tempt of court.” 

The union was fined $3,500,000 
and Lewis $10,000. 

On December 7, Mr. Lewis or- 
dered the miners back to work. 

Calling off the strike did not end 
the case in the courts. It has gone to 
the highest court in our country — 
the U. S. Supreme Court. The Su- 
preme Court has the power to change 
the decision of the District Court or 
to uphold it. 


Harris & Ewing 
“Big 3” of the 80th Congress. Left to right: Senator Taft, of Ohio; Represen- 
tative Martin, of Massachusetts; and Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan. 
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U.N. fo Build 
Skyscraper Home 


The U. N. General Assembly 
ended its first session in the United 
States. It met from October 23 to 
December 16. The next session will 
be held in September. 

During its eight-week session, the 
Assembly discussed many world 
problems. It passed resolutions on the 
most important of these problems 
and took action on other matters. 

These are some of the chief mat- 
ters on which the General Assembly 
acted: 

1. The Assembly voted to make 
New York City its permanent home. 
It will build skyscraper headquarters 
on 17 acres along the East River on 
Manhattan Island. The land, a gift 
from John D. Rockefeller Jr., is a 
two-minute walk from Junior Scho- 
lastic’s offices on 42nd Street. 

2. On November 9, the General 
Assembly admitted Sweden, Afghan- 
istan, and Iceland to membership. 
On December 14, Siam was made a 
member, making 55 members. 

3. The Assembly elected Colom- 
bia, Syria, and Belgium to the Se- 
curity Council. These countries re- 
place Egypt, Mexico, and the Neth- 
erlands. 

4. The Assembly re-elected the 
U. S. and Lebanon to the Economic 
and Social Council. The Assembly 
also named Venezuela, New Zea- 
land, White Russia, Turkey, and the 
Netherlands to the Council to take 
the places of Colombia, Greece, 
Ukraine, Yugoslavia, and Belgium. 

5. The Assembly also set up the 
Trusteeship Council. 

Here are some of the resolutions 
passed by the Assembly: 

1. The General Assembly calls on 
the Security Council to limit world 
military power. It asks the Security 
Council to draw up plans for con- 
trolling and inspecting weapons like 


the atomic bomb; reducing nations’ 
armed might; and setting up a world 
police force. 

2. The General Assembly requests 
member nations to ask their Ambas- 
sadors in Spain to return home. 

3. The Union of South Africa is to 
report to the next meeting of the 
Assembly what it has done to im- 
prove the treatment of Indians living 
in-South Africa. The government of 
India has complained to the As- 
sembly that Indians in South Africa 
are mistreated. 

4. The Assembly recommends set- 
ting up commissions to plan the re- 
building of parts of Europe and Asia 
destroyed during the war. 

5. The Assembly assigns to the 
Economic and Social Council the 
task of drawing up an international 


bill of rights. 


UNESCO 
Last month 
UNESCO _ ended 


its first general con- 
ference. UNESCO 
stands for United 
Nations Education- 
al, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organiza- 
tion. 

The conference 
was held in Paris, 
France. Paris is to 
be the permanent 





headquarters of UNESCO. Because 
France was so honored, she issued this 
special postage stamp. 





During the conference, the mem- 
bers elected Dr. Julian Huxley Direc- 
tor General of UNESCO. Dr. Huxley 
is a famous British scientist. The mem- 
bers also decided they would need 
$6,950,000 for their work this year. 
(For explanation of UNESCO, see Page 
3, Junior Scholastic, October 21, 1946.) 
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Seals of Denmark and Norway 





Denmark’s Seal 


The two giants holding clubs 
represent the wild men of ancient 
Denmark. The royal crown, sym- 
bolizing the King of Denmark, is 
above the shield. The panels inside 
the shield represent various parts 
of old Denmark. Beneath the shield 
are the Chains of the Order of the 
Elephant and the Order of the 
Dannegrog — two high orders of 
merit. 


Norway’s Seal 


A golden lion is holding an axe 
against a red background to form 
the shield section of Norway’s seal. 
This is the shield that was carried 
by King Magnus Barford of Nor- 
way during the Battle of Ireland in 
1103. It has been the official seal of 
the Kings of Norway ever since. 














Interantional 


Many lands and races are represented on staff of U.N. secretariat. 



































































1898 as Olaf Ohman, a rugged 

Swedish immigrant, cleared away 
the land for his new farm in Douglas 
County, Minnesota. 

Sweat rolled off his broad neck. 

Perhaps he wondered whether he'd 
been a fool to leave Sweden for this 
wilderness, where he'd had to work 
harder than ever before in his life. 

His axe bit intoa poplar tree 
growing on a knoll, the white chips 
flying in all directions. The tree shud- 
dered, swayed, and fell with a crash 
into the underbrush. Olaf leaned on 
his axe-handle for a few moments to 
catch his breath. 

Then he noticed in the loose earth 
around the stump the corner of a 
roughly squared stone. 

Curious at first, but with growing 
excitement, Olaf scraped aside the 
soil and chopped away the tangled 
roots. 

At last he uncovered a 200-pound 
block. It was 31 inches long, 16 inches 
wide, and 6 inches thick. The surface 
was covered with strange markings. 

Olaf’s ice-blue eyes danced. Buried 
treasure! Someone had hidden a chest 
of gold! What else could this strange 
stone mean? 

Gripping his pick and shovel with 
fresh excitement, Olaf made the dirt 
fly. Hours later, bitter with disap- 
pointment, he had to admit that no 
pot of gold was buried here. 


l: WAS hot that summer day in 


This article is adapted from the article 
“When the Dragon Ships Came,” by John 
E. Kelly in the November, 1946 issue of 
Ethyl News, published by Ethyl Corp. 





NORSEMEN 


IN AMERICA 


But the-stone that hid no gold for 
Olaf Ohman has since proved to be 
worth more than gold. For it is one 
of the many clues which show that 
Europeans came to America before 
Columbus in 1492. 


MESSAGE ON THE STONE 


Shortly after his discovery, Olaf 
Ohman took his stone to the neigh- 
boring town of Kensington. Here 
someone pointed out that the curious 
markings resembled ancient Norse 
writing known as runes.* 

Scientists heard about the Ken- 
sington stone. Many of them be- 
lieved that Norsemen had landed 
somewhere along the New England 
coast of America. But they wondered 
how the Norsemen could have 
reached so far inland as Minnesota. 


* Means word is defined on p. 17. 


They Were Here between 1000 and 1400 A.D. 





Archaeologists®* who examined the 
markings on the stone found that 
they were a form of runic* writing 
used in certain districts of Norway 
and Sweden in the 1300s. The year 
inscribed on the stone was 1362. 

The markings on the Kensington 
stone, translated by scientists, tell 
the story of a group of Norse ex- 
plorers nearly 600 years ago. Some 
of the Norsemen left camp to go fish- 
ing, and when they returned they 
found ten of their men dead — prob- 
ably massacred by Indians. (See 
translation below. ) 


NORSEMEN IN GREENLAND 


The Norsemen were an adventur- 
ous people, always looking for new 
lands to settle. They settled in Ice- 
land. In the year 986, a group of 

(Continued on page 18) 


WE ARE 8 SWEDES AND 22 NORWEGIANS ON 


B:9O TAR: 442FFAARRY t4:B4: 


Courtesy Hjalmar R. Holand 
THE KENSINGTON STONE 


Above: photo of the stone. At right: 
the runic writing and translation 
into Scandinavian and into English. 





AFTER OUR SHIPS, FOURTEEN ES bvox: EY 


WBTIR: PARE: HAlB: TE: 


8 gower ok 22 norrmen pa 
A JOURNEY OF EXPLORATION FROM 


74 BPXYt4tPX Rb: PRA: 


opdagelsefard fra 
VINLAND THROUGHOUT THE WEST- WE 


YIUSRXt ds ah: tht VI: 


winland of west we 


CAMPED BY A LAKE WITH TWO STONE ISLETS ONE 


SXbt: PRIA Y th: F: HAPKR AE 


hade lager wed 2 skaren 
DAY’S JOURNEY NORTH OF THIS STONE. 
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dags rise norr fra dena sen 


WE WERE OUT FISHING ONE DAY AND UPON 
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wi war ok fiske en dagh 


gh aptir 


RETURN TO CAMP WE FOUND TEN OF OUR MEN 


WVi44Y: FEV: PXb: OY XE: ROP: 


kom hem fan 10 man rode 
soenant AND DEAD AVE MARIA. 


XP:bRdb:49: bth: AVM 


af blod og ded AVM 
SAVE US FROM EVIL. 
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fraelse af illy 


THERE ARE TEN OF OUR PARTY BY THE SEA TO LOOK 
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FROM THIS ISLAND. DATED 1362 
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NORWAY and 





THOUSAND years ago Scan- 
7. dinavia was the home of the 

Norsemen, also called Vikings. 
They were bold sea rovers, who 
sailed in their Viking ships to make 
raids along the coast of Britain, Ice- 
land, and the mainland of Europe. 
The Vikings sailed westward, reach- 
ing Iceland, Greenland, and the con- 
tinent of North America. 

The descendants of the Norsemen 
are the people of Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Iceland—the Scandi- 
navian countries. 

Today Scandinavians are among 
the most peaceful people in the 
world. They have no desire to con- 
quer other peoples. They are intel- 
ligent, hard-working, courageous 
people. They believe in democracy, 
and they all have a democratic form 
of government. Norway, Denmark, 
and Sweden are kingdoms. The 
kings’ powers are limited. Most of 
the power of government is in the 
hands of representatives selected by 
the people. Iceland is a republic. 

A large proportion of the people 
of Scandinavia are blond and blue- 
eyed. They are Nordics, a branch 
of the Caucasian race. About 10 per 
cent of the people have brown hair 
and brown eyes. 

In our last theme article (Dec. 
9 issue) we discussed Sweden. 
This week we cross the mountains 
into Norway, then sail over the 
straits of Skagerrak into Denmark. 


NORWAY 


Norway is much larger than Den- 
mark, but has fewer people. Norway 
has an area of 124,588 square miles 
and a population of 2,937,000. In 
Denmark’s 16,575 square miles live 
4,000,000 people. 

One reason why Norway has such 
a small population is that her land 
cannot support a much larger one. 
More than 860,000 Norwegians have 
emigrated to the United States in 
the past 100 years. 

Norway is a mountainous country. 
The mountain peaks are hig and 
generally slope off into plateaux, 
rarely into valleys. Only about three 





per cent of the land is suitable for 
farming. A large part of the moun- 
tainous area is covered with forests. 

From north to south, Norway 
stretches 1,100 miles as .the crow 
flies. It is widest at the southern 
tip and tapers off toward the north. 
At its narrowest point Norway is 
only eight miles from east to west. 

The fjords account partly for 
Norway’s narrowness. They are deep 
bays biting into the mainland to 
form hundreds of small peninsulas. 
Thousands of years ago these fjords 
were hollowed out of the mountains 
along the coast by rivers and glaciers. 
Each year they attract many tourists 
to Norway. 

Besides the fjords, there are about 
150,000 islands close to the main- 
land. If Norway's coastline were 
stretched out to form a straight line, 
it would measure more than 12,000 
miles. 

A third of the country reaches 
north of the Arctic Circle, but warm 
currents from the south make its 
climate mild. As in Sweden, the 
Lapps live along the northern fringe. 

Among the mounfains of the north 
are lakes, rivers, and glaciers. Near 
the tip of the North Cape sits one 
of the northernmost towns in the 


es 





Norwegian Official Photo 
One of hundreds of old churches in 
Norway built entirely of wood. Vik- 
ing figureheads decorate top gables. 











Norwegian Official Phote 
Closeup of church steeple with archi- 
tecture resembling prow of Viking 
ship. (See photo below for full view.) 


world — Hammerfest. From May 
through July the North Cape is con- 
tinually bathed in sunlight. The sun 
never sets during these months, and 
it never rises between November 
and January. 

The name Norway means “The 
Northern Way” because the country 
stands guard over the sea route to 
the north. 

The sea has shaped not only Nor- 
way's coastline, but also her history 
and way of living. Most Norwegians 
live along the sea. They also live 
from it. 

Before the war Norway had the 
fourth largest merchant marine in 
the world. (Merchant fleets of the 
U.S., Great Britain, and Japan were 
larger.) Her ships carried cargoes of 
many nations in addition to the 
products Norway sold abroad. 

About two-fifths of Norway’s mer- 
chant marine was sunk during the 
war. The shipbuilding centers of 


‘Stavanger and Trondheim are busy 


working to make up these logses. 
Norway is also buying ships from 
the U. S. 

The sea off Norway’s coast abounds 
in fish. Cod and herring are caught 
in northern waters, prepared in near- 
by canneries, and exported to other 
countties. A fourth of the fish Euro- 
peans eat each year comes from 
these fisheries. Norway sells thou- 
sands of barrels of whale oil yearly. 

Close to a million Norwegians 
work on farms or in some branch 
of forestry. 

Most of the farms are small. The 
products grown are hardy grains like 
oats and barley, and potatoes, There 
are farms as far north as the Arctic 
Circle, because of the mild climate. 

















Forests cover one-fourth of the 
country. As in Sweden, Norwegian 
lumber is made into furniture, paper, 
and pulp. 

About one-fourth of Norway’s 
working people are employed in fac- 
tories making aluminum, chemicals, 
and machinery. Since Norway has 
no coal, her factories are run by 
water power. 


NORWAY OCCUPIED 


All of Norway was ruled by the 
Germans for nearly five years be- 
tween 1940 and 1945. On April 9, 
1940, the German army struck at 
Norway. The Norwegians fought 
bravely for two months, but they 
could not hold off the much stronger 
German army. 

On June 7, 1940, the king of Nor- 
way, Haakon VII, and his govern- 
ment escaped to England where they 
set up a government in exile. 

Most Norwegians approved what 
the king had done. They prayed 
for an Allied victory to free them 
from the Germans. But there was a 
small group of Norwegian Nazis who 
wanted the Germans to win. 

The leader of this group was 
Major Vidkun Quisling. Quisling got 
a few other Norwegian traitors to 
help him run the country—always, 
of course, doing just what the Ger- 
mans ordered. 

After the war Quisling was put 
on trial and found guilty of being 
a traitor. He was executed on Oc- 
tober 23, 1945. Quisling is a new 
word in every nation’s vocabulary. 
It means “traitor.” 

On June 7, 1945, soon after Ger- 
many surrendered, King Haakon re- 
turned to Norway. It was his longest 
absence from the country during his 
40-year rule. King Haakon came to 
the throne in 1905. 


NORWAY A DEMOCRACY 


Norway's laws are made by the 
congress, called the Storting, elected 
by the people every four years. All 
Norwegians over 23 have the right 
to vote. The Storting has an upper 
house, the Lagting, and a lower 
house, the Odelsting. 

Special honors came to Norway 
when her foreign minister, Trygve 
Lie, was elected secretary general of 
the United Nations. 

June 7 is an important day in 
Norwegian history. We have seen 
that on June 7, 1940, King Haakon 


PAPER & PULP 
enger MILLS 


VII went into exile and returned on 
the same date five years later. But 
there was another June 7 important 
in Norwegian history. 

On June 7, 1905, Norway gained 
her independence after five centuries 
of foreign rule. During these 500 
years Norway belonged first to Den- 
mark, later to Sweden. 

If you took a trip to Denmark, one 
of the most delightful surprises in 
store for you would be a visit to 
Rebild National Park, near Aalborg. 

There, unfurled in one spot, are 











Map copyright 1947 by The Newspaper PM, Inc. 


the flags of all 48 states of the U.S. A. 

To show their friendship for this 
country, the Danes built a cabin of 
logs from the U. S. and surrounded 
it with our state flags. 

Denmark is the oldest kingdom — 
with the oldest national flag — in the 
world. At one time Denmark ruled 
an empire including Norway, Ice- 
land, the Virgin Islands, and Green- 
land. Today Greenland is Denmark's 
only colony. Norway and Iceland are 
independent, and the Virgin Islands 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Products of Our World Wi 


WHERE 


IS THE RICE? 


E ARE a nation of wheat 
W eaters. We eat rice too, but 

we don’t think about it very 
much — unless we can’t have it. Then 
we begin to wonder: 

Where is the rice? 

The United States grows rice in 
the Mississippi flood plains and the 
Gulf coastal plains. Each year, the 
United States grows more rice than 
it needs. In both 1945 and 1946 the 
U. S. grew about 70 million bushels 
of rice. Why is there a shortage? 

For the answer to this question 
we have to go half way round the 
world to the Orient. There rice is the 
basic food of most of the people. 

The people of North China and 
some of the people of India eat 
wheat instead of rice. Some of the 
Asiatics are too poor to buy rice. But 
most Asiatics are rice eaters. Every 
day at every meal they eat rice, and 
whatever else they can afford. 

A little more than half the people 
in the world are rice eaters. 


? 





They live in China, Japan, Korea, 
Formosa, Indo-China, Siam, British 
Malaya, Burma, Ceylon, India, the 
Philippines, the Netherlands Indies, 
and other South Pacific islands. These 
countries usually produce more than 
95 per cent of the world’s rice. 

Many of these countries have 
never grown enough rice to feed 
their peoples. 

Burma, Indo-China, Siam, For- 
mosa, and Korea used to grow more 
rice than they needed. They sold 
their extra rice to the other countries. 

With the coming of war, rice fields 
were turned into battlefields and 
farmers into soldiers. Men could not 
give the rice fields the careful atten- 
tion they need. The amount of rice 
grown became less and less. 

Today there is not enough rice to 
feed the people of the Orient. 


Throughout Asia, men, women, and 
children are starving and dying be- 
cause they have no rice. 

To help these people, our Govern- 





Chinese News Service from Guillumette 
Hulling rice in mill at Pishan, in southwestern China. This method, 
with all power supplied by men, has been in use more than 1,000 years. 








Evans, from Taree Lssns 
Planting the rice sprouts. 


ment has bought most of our rice 
from the mills. Our Government will 
sell the rice only to people who need 
it badly. Americans are not starving 
because they have no rice. Asiatics 
are. 


WHAT IS RICE? 


Like wheat, corn, and sugar cane, 
rice is a member of the grass family. 

Rice in the field looks something 
like wheat or oats. A single rice seed 
sends up many shoots so that the 
plant is a clump of slender, waving 
stalks. 

When the plant is full-grown it is 
from four to six feet tall. Kernels, 
or seeds, form on little, separate 
stems growing from each main stem. 
These kernels are the rice grains we 
eat. Each one is protected by an out- 
side coat, called the hull or chaff. 
The hull must be removed before 
the rice can be eaten. 


HOW DOES IT GROW? 

Rice is a thirsty plant. 

Some of it grows in dry land but 
most of it grows standing in water. 
Rice fields often look like shallow 
ponds with grass sticking up through 
the water. 

Rice needs so much water that a 
farmer cannot depend upon rain. He 
levels his fields and builds a low 
wall of mud around them to hold 
in the water. 

If the fields are near a river, they 
can be flooded when the river rises. 
Otherwise they must be irrigated*. 
To irrigate his fields the farmer digs 

(Continued on page 12) 


* Means word is defined on page 17. 














“We had a grand time at Linda's party. Imagine 
taking pictures in the living room at ten o'clock 
at night! We can't wait to see them!” 


Snapshots are always fun to make, fun to save, and 
fun to share. Your friends are glad you wanted pic- 
tures of them ... and they're grateful for the extra 
prints you send. 


Making pictures is so easy. You simply. load, aim, and 
“click.” You can attach a Flasholder to many of the 
cameras in the famous Kodak line for indoor or night 
pictures, Be sure to use Kodak Verichrome Film. It 
takes the guesswork out of picture-making. You press 
the button —it does the rest! ... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film 
—in the familiar yellow box 
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nie 
This is it!—the exciting, low-cost 
camera that lets you shoot any- 
where, anytime—in daylight, or in 
the blackness of night! One button 
to push for both shutter and flash 
bulb. Flasholder (extra) slips off 
for daylight shooting. Bulbs 
may be a little scarce yet, 
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S soon as Tuck walked into the liv- 
ing room, Bib guessed that he had 
some exciting news. But Tuck liked to 
tease. While Bib pelted him with ques- 
tions, Tuck stood there in the middle 
of the room — feet apart, thumbs tucked 
in his belt, and his face one big grin. 
“It can’t be that important,” Bib chél- 
lenged, after failing to wheedle the news 
from him. 

“Oh, can’t it?” Tuck’s eyes twinkled. 
“Then I won't bother to tell—oh, well,” 
he finally decided to let the news out of 
the bag, “I talked to Gene Autry this 
afternoon.” 

Bib stared at him a moment. 
you kidding?” she asked. 

“Not at all,” Tuck beamed. “You know 
the rodeo’s in town. I saw a cowboy 
strolling along Main Street — sombrero, 
boots, gun, and all. As a joke I asked 
him if he was Gene Autry. Boy, was I 
surprised when he said he was!” 

Bib still couldn’t believe the news. 
“But what's he doing here?” 

“The rodeo is here,” Tuck announced. 
“The whole works! Bucking horses, cow- 
boys, long horns. Gene said that this 
is his first rodeo in four years. He’s 
been in the Army Air Corps.” 

"Does he look like he does in the 
movies?” Bib asked eagerly. 

“Wait ‘til you see him tomorrow!” 
Tuck grinned from ear to ear. “We got 
to talking and | if there 


“Are 


asked him 


would be any tickets left for Saturday.” 


BIB AND TUCK STORY i 


Tuck pulled two tickets out of his coat 
pocket. “Gene gave me these. And 
after the performance we can talk to 
him.” 

“Jeepers!” was all Bib could say. 


Tue next afternoon, after Gene con- 
cluded the rodeo performance by sing- 
ing Deep in the Heart of Texas, Bib 
and Tuck headed for his dressing room. 

When Tuck knocked on the door, 
a voice with a Texan accent drawled, 
“Come on in, Why hello, Tuck. Come 
in and make yourself at home. Is this 
your sister? Pleased to meet you, 
honey.” 

Gene Autry looked just as Bib had 
expected. He was blond and blue-eyed, 
and had a friendly manner. 

Gene noticed Tuck eyeing some 
leather chaps and spurs hanging on the 
wall. “I wear those in the movies,” he 
explained. “I've just made a movie 
called Sioux City Sue and I’m heading 
back to Hollywood to start two more 
movies soon.” 

“Are you going to be on the radio 
this Sunday?” Bib looked worried. “I 
guess you can’t give a radio program 
while you’re touring the country with 
the rodeo.” 

“The radio program goes around the 
country with me.” Gene patted Bib’s 
shoulder. “Sounds as if you listen to 
my program, honey.” 

“You bet,” Bib smiled. “And we have 








Gene Autry autographed this photo- 
graph for Jean Merrill (Gay Head), who 
interviewed him for Junior Scholastic. 


your record of South of the Border, 
too.” 

“Which do you like best, making 
movies or records, or being on the 
radio — or in the rodeo?” Tuck put in. 

“I like ‘em all for different reasons,” 
Gene said. “I like the rodeo because 
I know the cowboys — and because I 
like to see my audience and hear ’em 
clap! 

“Radio’s the easiest,” he went on, 
“but when I do something over the air, 
it’s done. I can’t ‘take it back’ and fix 
it the way I can when making a movie. 
I guess I'll always like records because 
they were my first big success,” Gene 
confessed. “But I also like personal ap- 
pearances. The camera and the record 
machine don’t clap their hands the way 
the rodeo crowds do!” 

“Gosh, you sure have an exciting 
life,” Tuck commented, “What's your 
most exciting experience?” 
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HIGGINS. 


4 
MERICAN ola! 
‘ 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


SINCE 1880 








YOU can WIN 


CASH PRIZES @ GIFTS in the Higgins Memorial Awards, 


peers for 19 consecutive "years by the makers of Higgins American 


rawing Inks. e Junior and 


enior High School Students may enter 


classroom work done in drawing ink in the following divisions: 


1. FREEHAND DRAWING IN COLORED INKS. 


2. FREEHAND DRAWING IN BLACK INKS. 


3. CARTOONING. 


Entries in the Mechanical Drawing Division which are completed with 
Higgins Ink are eligible for special prizes. e Winning entries in all 
divisions may be used as part of a portfolio to compete for 62 scholar- 
ships. e A nearby department store sponsor, perhaps in your city, 
will exhibit entries and award valuable additional prizes. e Get full 
contest details from your art teacher, or write direct to Scholastic, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York City 17. 


HIGGINS INK CO. ING. 271 xwtn sracer, BROOKLYN 15, N.Y. 




















“I guess the biggest event in my ca- 
reer was the welcome I got when I 
sang in Dublin, Ireland. They, say that, 
when I rode Champion through the 
streets on the way to the theater, there 
were more than a million people wait- 
ing to see me. All the police in Dublin 
had to surround me so I could get 
Champion through the crowd. And the 
people pulled hairs out of Champion’s 
tail as souvenirs. The poor horse was 
darn near bald! 

“I reckon the reason I was so pleased 
was because I wasn’t sure the people 
of Ireland would like cowboy entertain- 
ment,” Gene had a dreamy look in his 
eyes as he added, “And when I said 
goodbye to the crowd the last night in 
Ireland, suddenly they all started sing- 
ing Come Back to Erin. I guess that was 
the most thrilling thing that ever hap- 
pened to me.” 

“Did anything exciting happen to you 
in the Air Forces?” Tuck put in. 

“Well, flying a big plane was some- 
thing I'd always had a hankering to 
do,” Gene said. “And, as pilot for the 
Air Force Command, I hit Africa, 


Burma, India, Guam, Saipan, and Iwo | 


Jima.” 

“Did you sing in the air corps?” Bib 
asked. 

“Yes,” Gene grinned. “I'd hardly land 
my plane before somebody'd be sug- 
gesting ‘How about a show for the 
boys tonight?’ I always obliged. Singin’s 
no work for me. 

“Singin’— and ridin’, 
drawled, “are the most natural things 
for me to do. I can’t remember when 
I couldn’t sing and ride.” 


“How did the movies and the radio | 


discover you?” Bib queried. 

“It wasn’t as simple as that,” the 
blond Texan laughed. “I'd left the 
ranch and was working in a railroad 
station when someone gave me the idea 
of singing on the radio.” 

“You mean you left the ranch of 
your own free will?” Tuck couldn’t be- 
lieve it. 

Gene Autry nodded. “When we took 
cattle to the railway station to be 
shipped, we used to hang around. The 
telegraph instruments fascinated me. 
I'd hear them tapping and wonder what 
they were saying. Later, I became a 
telegraph operator for the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railroad, 

“It was by accident that I happened 
to think of the radio,” the “singing cow- 
boy” went on. “One night a man 
dropped in to send a telegram. He saw 


too,” Gene | 


“Who was the man?” Bib broke in 
eagerly. 

“That’s the important part of the 
story,” Gene said. “I picked up the 
telegram. It was signed Will Rogers.” 

“Will Rogers!” Tuck exclaimed. “I’ve 
heard of him. He was the great cow- 
boy humorist who was killed in a plane 
accident?” 

“Yes. If I'd known it was Will 
Rogers,” Gene said, “I'd have been too 
shy to sing for him. Then I never would 


WW 


have thought I was good enough for 
the radio.” He smiled at Bib and Tuck. 
“After I made a hit on an Oklahoma 
station as “Oklahoma’s Singin’ Cowboy,’ 
my luck just kept going.” 

Someone pounded on the dressing 
room door and a man poked his head 
inside. “There are about a hundred kids 
out here to see you, Gene.” 

“Well,” Gene laughed, “that’s not 
very many! Show them in.” .« 

—Gay Heap 








FIGHTING NATURE WITH SCIENCE 


TERMITES BEWARE! 


Year after year the chemically 
treated telephone poles in this 
strange-looking forest are being ex- 
posed to blistering heat, frost, sleet, 
fungi, insects and moist soil. By 
studying them, we can tell what 
preservatives will best protect new 
poles. 
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“AH, THERE’S THE RUB!” 








my guitar and suggested that we knock | 


off a little ditty together. So we did.” 
“A two-man jam session!” Tuck ex- 
claimed. 
“I guess that’s what it was, The man 
said “You're wasting your time on the 
railroad—you should be on the radio’.” 








LOOK, NO WIRES! 


Test poles like this—with sample in-* 
sulators mounted on its cross-arms— 
have been set up all over the country. 
Periodically, each type of insulator is 
checked to determine which best re- 
sists the effect of smoke, fog, dust, 


salt and rain. 


A crowded birch thicket—with many 
telephone wires strung through it—is an 
important testing ground. Here our engi- 
neers learn how much tree-rubbing and 
abuse the protective covering on new 
types of wire will stand. 








These are but a few of the many experiments at our outdoor laboratories 
where telephone scientists are constantly at work to make sure you and your 
family receive the most dependable, most useful telephone service in the world. 
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they’re really lovely! 


You Can Hand-Decorate Fabrics 


Like This . . . Easily, inexpensively! 


You don’t hina te be an artist — just follow 
the easy directions in the Prang Textile 
Color Kit. Ready-cut stencils make it simple, 
and bright, washable, d ble colors 
add sparkle and beauty to your blouses 
scorfs, hankies! For a small cost you con 
wear clothes and accessories with that ex- 





pensive specialty-shop look! You'll be tne 
envy and admiration of your friends, and 

you'll save money too! Send for the “DO 
i YOURSELF” booklet, only 25¢! It’s packed 
with ideas and shows you how simple it is 
to use Prang Textile Colors. 


DON’T MISS THIS CHANCE! 
$900 in Prizes 


given away by The American Crayon Com- 
pany in the National Scholastic Contest 
Come into the contest and win one of these 
awards 


Pictorial Award 


For the best examples of pictorial art: in 
water color, crayon, dry chalk, painting, 
charcoal, Payons, Pastello, Sketcho, 6 prizes 
each—$25 First; $15 Second; $10 Third, and 
ten other prizes 


Award for Decorated Fabrics 
For the best ex les of design on cloth 
using Textile Colors, Water Colors, Crayons 
or Tempera. 3 prizes each—$25 First; $15 
Second; $10 Third and five other prizes 





Poster Award 


For the best posters on any subject, 3 prizes 
each—$25 First; $15 Second; $10 Third and 
five other prizes. 


SEND TODAY! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 








Dept. 5$-16 Sandusky, Ohio 
Please send me your folio of “Winning Art 
Ideas” to help me win a prize. 

Name —— 

Address 

City State 














"|RI CE (continued from page 8) 


ditches between them to bring water 
from streams, rivers, or deep wells. 

Rice needs a warm sun as well as 
much water. This is one reason why 
it grows well in the warm lands of 
the Orient. There millions of farmers 
grow rice. Their farms are only an 
acre or two in size. From this land 
they try to produce enough rice to 
feed their families. 

In India, as in the United States, 
rice seeds are planted directly in the 
fields. In China, Japan, and most 
other rice-growing countries the 
kernels are planted first in a seed bed 
with a rich soil. After a few weeks 
the young plant is removed from the 
seed bed and taken to the rice field 
or paddy field, as it is sometimes 
called. 

Each member of the family takes 
an armful of the young plants and, 
walking backward in the mud and 
water, sticks the tiny sprouts into the 
soft mud. 

While the rice is growing, the 
farmer must pump water into his 
fields to keep them under water. 

Between the third and _ sixth 
months of growth, the rice ripens. 
Kernels form at the end of the stalks, 
and the plant turns yellow. While 
this is happening, the water is 
drained off the fields. 


CUTTING THE RICE 


When the ground is hard and dry, 
the farmers go into the fields and 


| cut the yellow stalks with short 
| knives. The stalks are tied in bundles 


which are left in the sun and air to 
dry. 

After the grain is dry, the stalks 
are beaten, trampled on, or pulled 
through the teeth of a metal comb 
until each head of grain is separated 
from the stalks or straw. 

The straw is used to make sandals, 
hats, brooms, and mats. Some of it is 
used to make roofs for houses, and 
some is used for fuel in the stove. 

The rice kernels, stripped from the 
stalk, are still covered with hulls. 
Then the hulls must be removed. 


RICE IN AMERICA 


Most of our rice is grown in Louisi- 
ana, Texas, California, and Arkansas. 

U. S. rice fields are large. Plowing, 
planting, harvesting, and threshing 
are done by machinery. 

Some farmers of the Orient have 
crude mills in which they hull their 


rice by pounding it. This is hard, 
slow work. Other farmers carry their 
rice to near-by cities to have it hulled 
by machines in large rice mills. 

In the mill, dirt and little pieces 
of straw are removed from the grain. 
Then the grain is passed between 
two milling stones placed just close 
enough to break the hulls without 
crushing the kernels. 

The broken hulls are blown off by 
fans. 


BROWN RICE 


The kernels that have just been 
hulled are called brown rice. Some 
rice is eaten this way. But most rice 
is rubbed and polished until the thin 
brown coats covering the kernels are 
removed. This leaves shiny white 
rice. 

The brown coats which are rubbed 
off have much value as food. Some- 
times the brown coats are removed 
because brown rice will not keep 
well. 

Much of the powdered brown 
coats is fed to cows, pigs, and 
chickens. Most of the hulls are 
burned as fuel in the rice mill. 


RICE FOODS 


Rice is prepared in different ways 
in different countries. 

In China and Japan it is boiled 
until the kernels are soft. To eat it, 
the people use chopsticks, instead of 
forks or spoons. They prepare many 
foods with rice. They bake rice cakes 
as thin as paper. 

The people of India like a hot, 
spicy sauce poured over their rice. 

In the United States we make 
breakfast foods, soups, and desserts 
with rice. Some people like it with 
meat gravy. 





Lee, U. 8. Dept. of dotatien 
Vacuum tubes remove impurities 
from polished rice in Louisiana mill. 

















Friendly Fun 


OW’S your sense of humor? Is it 
friendly or sour? People can tell a 


mr ™ 





good deal about you by the things that | 


tickle your funny bone. 

A friendly sense of humor makes you 
laugh with people. A sour sense of 
humor makes you laugh at people. 


When Jan rips her dress on the edge | 
of the desk, Fuzz lets out a loud “ha-ha!” | 


He laughs at her misfortune. He pulls 
“funny stuff,” such as tossing Tom’s 
notebook out the street-car window and 
hiding Joan’s history papers. He carves 
hearts and initials on school desks. Fuzz 


doesn’t realize that being rude, making | 
other people uncomfortable, and damag- | 


ing public property show a sour sense 
of humor. 


If vou have an eye for the surprising | 


and amusing, use it to laugh with 
people, not at them. Tell jokes on your- 
self. Be friendly with your fun. By 
doing so, youll make life more fun for 


yourself, as well as for other people. 


How're you domy?s 





You are imtroduced to a boy, and 
when you go to introduce him to your 
friend Tom you cannot remember the 
new boy’s name. Do you: 

A. Introduce him as Butch or Bud? 

B. Make no attempt to introduce him? 

C. Admit that you've forgotten his 
name, ask him to repeat it, then make 
the introduction? 

1994109 81 *) 


(Next week: Making the introduction.) 





| Look at your pictures. Are they this 
| clear. ..this sharp? 


If not, you can easily increase your 
photographic skill. 

Simply get “Better Photography 
Made Easy”’—a revised book now at 
your photographic dealer’s. 

This book tells you how to get 
sharp,clear pictures. Some examples: 


1. Keep your lens from getting 
~ seratched. Clean it very carefully. A 
dity lens causes hazy pictures. 





2. When using a box camera, keep 
subject at least 8 or 10 feet away. 


3. Hold your breath, then snap the 
shutter. Breathing jiggles the camera. 


And if you want to get a picture 
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Boag tM Bs all 


3 ways to keep your snapshots 
from getting blurred! 


each time you click the shutter, use 
“‘wide-latitude’’ Ansco Film. 


For this wide latitude helps you 
get good pictures in spite of minor ex- 
posure errors. Always ask for Ansco. 








ASK FOR 





FILM © CAMERAS 











GET YOUR COPY TODAY! “Better Photography Made 
Easy’’ is easy to understand 
only 25¢ at your photographic dealer’s. 

It’s full of professional advice that may help you become 
one of the best photographers in your group. Get your 
copy today... only 25¢. Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 


fun to read... and costs 




















Joske’s of Texas, San Antonio, Tex. 











The M. M. Cohn Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


Your date 
with the 


Judges... 


IT’S COMING UP FAST. The judges will be 
there. They will be looking for student work which 
merits Scholastic Awards. Will your water color or 
oil be ready for them? Or your print? Sculpture? 
Costume design? Photographs? 

Young artists and craftsmen have their chance 
to shine this year in 46 great exhibitions. Forty- 
three famous department stores will exhibit the 
blue-ribbon art of 43 regions. Then will follow 
three great national exhibitions: 


The 20th Annual National High School Art 
Exhibition, Fine Arts Galleries, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, May 11-Junel. 


The first National High School Photography 
Exhibition, New York City. (Place and date to be 
announced.) 


The first National High School Industrial Arts 
Fair, Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago, 
illinois. August 17 to September 7, 


DON’T MISS THESE DEADLINES: 


1. Students living in areas holding regional 
preliminaries must enter work for Art Awards 
through their schools by dates shown on next 
page. 


2. Students living outside of the listed regions 
holding preliminaries must send work direct to 
Scholastic Art Awards, P. O. Box 7380, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., no later than March 24, 1947. 


Students who plan to enter projects for 
Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards must send work 
to Chicago by June 1. 


For details see Art or Industrial Arts rules 
booklets in hands of your teacher, or write to 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
’ 

















CHICAGO’S FAMOUS MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. Here will be held the first National High School 
Industrial Arts Fair, from August 17 to September. 7 This Fair will exhibit over 450 student projects that win 
1947 Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards. Entries for Industrial Arts Awards must reach Chicago not later than June 1. 


Co-sponsors of Regional Scholastic Art Exhibitions — and Deadlines 


ALABAMA (State) 

Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham 
ARIZONA (State) : 

Dorris-Heyman Furniture Co., Phoenix 
ARKANSAS (State) 

The M. M. Cohn Co., Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA (Northern) 

e Emporium, San Francisco 

CALIFORNIA (Southern) 

Bullock's, Los Angeles 
COLORADO (State) 

The May Co., Denver 
CONNECTICUT (State) 

Sage-Allen, Hartford 
DELAWARE (State) 

Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
FLORIDA (Central & Southern) 

The Seminole Furniture Co., Tampa 
IDAHO (State) 


ZCMI (Zion's Co-operative Mercantile Institution), 


Salt Lake City 
INDIANA (State) 

The Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis 
IOWA (State) 

Younkers, Des Moines 
KANSAS (State) 

The Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita 
LOUISIANA (State) 

Maison Blanche Co., New Orleans 
MASSACHUSETTS (State) 

R. H. White's, Boston 
MICHIGAN (State) 

Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit 
MINNESOTA (State) 

Schuneman’s inc., St. Paul 
MISSISSIPPI (State) 

R. E Kennington Co., Jackson 
MISSOURI (Eastern) 

Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 
MISSOURI (Western) 

Emery, Bird, Thayer Co., Kansas City 
NEBRASKA (State) 

Orchard & Wilhelm Co., Omaha 
NEVADA (State) 


ZCMI (Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile Institution), 


Salt Lake City 
NEW JERSEY (State) 
lL. Bamberger & Co., Newark 
NEW YORK (Brooklyn only) 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 


FEB. 
FEB. 
FEB. 
FEB. 
FEB. 


FEB. 


13-20 
24-28 
10-15 
10-15 
10-15 


10-15 


FEB. 3-8 


JAN. 


FEB. 


FEB. 


FEB. 


FEB. 


FEB. 
FEB. 
FEB. 
FEB. 
FEB. 
FEB. 


FEB 


FEB. 
FEB. 


20-25 
10-15 


10-15 


13-22 


10-15 


. 10-15 


10-15 
10-15 
10-15 
10-15 
24-28 
10-15 
10-15 
10-15 
10-15 


JAN. 27-FEB. 1 


FEB. 3-8 


NEW YORK (Greater New York & Westchester 


County, except Brooklyn) 

James McCreery & Co. New York City 
NEW YORK (Central Western) 

Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester 
NEW YORK (North Central) 

E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse 
NEW YORK (Northeastern) 

Wm. H. Frear & Co., Troy 
NEW YORK (South Central) 

Hills, Mclean & Haskins, Binghamton 
NEW YORK (Western) 

J. N. Adam & Co., Buffalo 
OHIO (Northeastern) 

The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 
OHIO (Southern) 

The John Shillite Co., Cincinnati 
OKLAHOMA (State) 

John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City 
OREGON (State) 

Meier & Frank Co., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA (Central) 

Bowman & Co., Harrisburg 
PENNSYLVANIA (Northeastern) 

Cleland-Simpson Co,, Scranton 
PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) 

Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
PENNSYLVANIA (Western) 

Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 
SOUTH CAROLINA (State) 

Belk’s, Columbia 
TENNESSEE (State) 

Cain-Sloan Co., Nashville 
TEXAS (Northern) 

W. C. Stripling Co., Ft. Worth 
TEXAS (Southeastern) 

Sears, Roebuck and Co., Houston 
TEXAS (Southwestern) 

Joske’s of Texas, San Antonio 
UTAH (State) 

ZCMI (Zion's Co-operative Mercantile 

Salt Lake City 
WASHINGTON (State) 

Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 
WISCONSIN (State) 

Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee 
WYOMING (State) 

ZCMI (Zion's Co-operative Mercantile 

Salt Lake City 


JAN. 
FEB. 
FEB. 
FEB. 
FEB. 
FEB. 


FEB. 


FEB. 3-8 


FEB. 


JAN. 


FEB. 


20-24 
10-15 
10-15 
10-15 
10-15 
17-22 


24-28 


10-15 
20-25 


10-15 


FEB. 3-8 


JAN. 


20-25 


FEB. 3-8 


FEB. 


10-15 


FEB. 3-8 


FEB. 


FEB. 


FEB. 


FEB. 


Institution), 


FEB. 


FEB. 


FEB. 


Institution), 


FINE ARTS GALLERIES OF CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH. Here will be held the 20th annual National 


Exhibition of High School Art, from May 11 to June 1. This exhibition will display more than 


1,200 painting, 


sculpture, craft, and design entries winning 1947 Scholastic Art Awards. Deadline for non-sponsored areas, Mar. 23. 





10-15 
17-22 
10-15 


10-15 


10-15 
10-15 


10-15 
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What Would 
You Like 
To Be? 


q LW 
(> 


If you'd like to be an archi- 
tect, commercial artist, display or interior dec- 
orator, stylist, designer, occupational therapist, 
arts and crafts teacher, or adopt any profession 
in which art ts an important background, you 
may find it a big help to — 





Winning an award brings 
honor to your school — may have an important 
effect on your future career—and you win 
actual cash as well. $225 Cash Prizes for Gen- 
eral Design. $75 Cash Prizes for Finger Painting. 
Ask your teacher or write Scholastic, 220 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., for the Awards 
Rules booklet. 


USE PRIZE WINNING PRODUCTS 
TO HELP YOU WIN 


Artista Tempera, Artista Wa- 
ter Colors, Artista Powder Paint, Crayola Wax 
Crayons, Shaw Finger-Paint are all Gold Medal 
products —so named because they have won 
gold medal awards wherever exhibited. 


Sponsored by 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St.. New York 17 





1. SCANNING SCANDINAVIA 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 5 
points each, Total, 45. 


1. What early people lived in Scandi- 
navia? 
a. Visigoths 


c. Vikings 
b. Viceroys 


d. Victorians 
2. Which one of these countries is 
not part of Scandinavia? 


a. Finland 
b. Norway 


c. Sweden 
d. Denmark 
3. What are the narrow bays along 
Norway’s coast called? 
a. fiends c. fjords 
b. feuds d. fiefs 
4. Who is King of Norway? 
a. Christian X b. Haakon VIE 
b. Trygve Lie d. George VI 
5. What Norwegian traitor cooper- 
ated with Nazis during World War II? 


a. Lagting c. Storting 
b. Odelsting d. Quisling 


6. What island belongs to Denmark? 
a. Iceland c. Greenland 
b. Madagascar d. Malta 
7. What peninsula forms the main 
part of Denmark? 


a. Gotland 
b. Bornholm 


c. Zealand 
d. Jutland 
8. What is Denmark’s parliament? 
a. Landsting cc. Rigsdag 
b. Congress d. Parlement 
9. What islands did the U. S. buy 
from Denmark in 1917? 
a. Faroe* 


c. Philippine 
b. Virgin 


d. Hebrides 


My score 


2. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Except for the first question, write 
your answers on the line under each 
question, Score 5 points each. Total 20. 


My score 


3. NORSE SAGA 


Score 4 points each. Total, 20. 

The Norsemen sailed across the At- 
lantic long before Columbus dreamed 
that the world was round. From their 
homes in Scandinavia, they sailed west- 
ward to the New World. But before 
reaching America, they settled lands 
that lay along their route to the west. 

1. Name five countries or islands set- 
tled by the Norsemen before they came 
to North America. 














2. Who was the first white man to 
set foot on American soil? —-.__ 
3. What name did he give to the 
part of the U. S. we now call New Eng- 
land? 
4. What do we call the writings of 
the ancient Norsemen? 
5. What New England state has a 
tower resembling old Norse churches? 











My score 


4. FOUR-STAR KERNELS 


Any good rice farmer would be able 
to answer these questions. If’ you’ve 
read “Where Is the Rice?” you can be 
one —on paper. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 15. 

1. If you wanted to sell your rice 
farm in Georgia and buy a new one in 
Louisiana, along what big river would 
you want to buy your new farm? 





2. If you grew more rice than you 
needed and wanted to sell it to foreign 
countries, what continent or part of 
the world would be most likely to buy 
your crop? 

3. What do you call the thin coats 
which protect the kernels of rice? 











My score 
My total score 
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2. What ancient 
weapon is this? 


1. Locate and name 
the capitals of these 
two Scandinavian 
countries. 





3. In which of our 4. He is planting 
states was the stone what? 

with this writing 

found? 
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Words starred * in the magazine 
are defined below. 


archaeologists (ahr-kee-OLL-o-jihsts). 
Those who search for and study the 
remains of ancient civilizations. Remains 
include human skeletons, buildings, 
tools, clothing, etc. 

Words related to archaeologist: 

archaeology (ahr-kee-OLL-o-jee) 
noun. The study of ancient civilizations. 

archaeological (ahr-kee-o-LAH]J-ih-cl) 
adjective. Having to do with archae- 
ology. 


harass (HAR-uhs. Pronounce A as in 
cat.) verb. To raid; lay waste; slow 
down by constant attacks. Also to dis- 
turb, worry, or annoy. 

Words related to harass: 

harassed (HAR-uhst) adjective. Wor- 
ried; annoyed; disturbed. 

harassment (HAR-uhs-mehnt) noun, 
Act of disturbing or being disturbed. 

oe ° a 


irrigated (IHR-ih-gate-ihd) verb, ad- 
jective. Verb: Supplied land with water 
by means of ditches or canals. Adjec- 
tive: watered; supplied with water. 

Words related to irrigated: 

irrigation (ihr-ih-GAY-shuhn) noun. 
Act of supplying dry land with water. 
Fr oO oO oO 


runes (roons) noun. Characters used 
in writing by Norsemen and other Ger- 
manic peoples. 

Words related to runes: 

runie (ROON-ihk) adjective. Having 
to do with runes, as, a runic character. 

runed (roond) verb. Inscribed with 
runes. 

runesmith (ROON-smith) noun. One 
who translates runes. 

oO Qo - 

yoke; noun. Bondage; slavery. Comes 
from the word yoke meaning a bar or 
frame of wood used to join two oxen 
to make them work together. Verb. To 
couple; join; link. 





VET-ER-AN 


In a small-city daily newspaper re- 
cently, we found the word “veteran” 
used 46 times. In public speeches, on 
the radio, in business, and in ordinary 
conversation, this word is today con- 
stantly used. And it is right that we 
should keep the veteran in mind. 

While we're keeping him in mind, 
let’s keep in mind also that the word has 
three syllables — VET-er-an. The incor- 
rect pronunciation VET-ran is the one 
commonly heard, or sometimes even 
VET-ern. 

So let’s give three syllables as well 
as three cheers for the veteran! 

















A good tip for Better Pictures... FLASH WITH 


GE midgélt/ 


G-E Midget Photoflash lamps make it easy for your camera! 
They give you plenty of light to make sure of “prize” shots iss 
help you get better pictures anytime, anywhere. 





TWO GOOD TIPS: on “open flash” G-E’s Speed Midget (SM) 
stops action with the effect of a 1/200 shutter speed; for syn- 
chronized use, G-E No. 5 is tops! 


If your dealer can’t supply G-E Photoflash 
lamps, try G-E Photofloods and use the 
new “Triangle Lighting” method. You'll 
find full details off this in the new G-E 
Data Sheet. Ask your dealer for a copy. 
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NORSEMEN 


(Continued from page 5) 


Norsemen left Iceland and reached 
Greenland. They were led by Erik 
Thorwaldson, father of Leif Erickson. 
Other Norsemen followed them, and 
soon there were two settlements on 
the southwestern coast of Greenland. 
The continent of North America was 
only 400 miles away. 

Remember that Greenland is a bleak 
and barren place. Only on the south- 
west side, where the Norsemen settled, 
is there a strip of land not covered by 
ice the year round. 

It is not strange that the Norse Green- 
landers set off in their sturdy ships to 
see what new lands they could find. Old 
records tell of expeditions they made. 

According to one record, Bjarni Her- 
julfson was the first Norseman to see 
the American mainland. In 986 he 
sailed from Iceland to join his father 
in Greenland. During the voyage 
storms drove him southwest; and he 
came upon a strange land. He did not 
leave the ship but made his way back 
to Greenland. There he told the Norse- 
men what he had seen. 

Leif Erickson was excited by Bjarni’s 
discovery. He bought a ship and set 
sail for the strange new land. 


Leif Erickson landed in America at 
three different places. He named the 
last place Vinland (Wineland) because 
he found an abundance of grapes 
growing’ there. Historians who have 
read Leif Erickson’s description of Vin- 
land say it was located on what is now 
the southern coast of New England. 

Leif Erickson named the second place 
where he landed Markland (Forest 
Land). This is believed to be the Coast 
of Nova Scotia. The Greenlanders sent 
expeditions to Markland each year to 
obtain wood for ships and fuel. 


THE LAST EXPEDITION 


The last and greatest Norse expedi- 
tion to America set sail in 1355 from 
Greenland. 

Just as the Indians fought the white 
settlers in America, the Eskimos at- 
tacked the Norse settlers on Greenland. 
In the 1340s the Norsemen on Green- 
land deserted their settlements and 
moved on to Vinland. 

Magnus Erickson, King of Norway 
and Sweden, was angered by this move. 
He didn’t want his people to desert 
their churches on Greenland and settle 
among the American Indians. He sent 
an expedition to Vinland to find the 
colonists. 

No one knows what happened to 
this expedition. One historian connects 
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Magnus Erickson’s expedition with the 
Kensington stone found in Minnesota. 
He says it happened this way: 

The Norsemen sailed first to Vinland. 
They didn’t find the colonists there. So 
part of the expedition went farther. 

At that time Norsemen believed the 
continent of North America to be a 
group of islands. The explorers hoped 
to find their countrymen. on one of 
these islands. 

The explorers sailed north to Hudson 
Bay, then westward into the Bay. There 
they must have realized their mistake. 
America was no group of islands, but 
a vast, unexplored continent. 

Still, the explorers hoped to find 
their way back to Vinland by water. 
Leaving ten of their comrades to watch 
the Viking ships, thirty hardy Norse- 
men set out in smaller boats. They 
sailed up the Nelson River, through 
Lake Winnipeg, and up the Red River. 
In fourteen days they crossed Canada 
and came to the region now known 
as Minnesota. 


OTHER NORSE RELICS 


The Kensington stone is not the first 
sign of Norse exploration found in 
America. 

Scientists have puzzled for many 
years over an ancient stone tower stand- 
ing in Newport, Rhode Island. The 
tower is made of rough stone, is round, 
and stands on eight round columns. 
It resembles several old round churches 
built in Norway and Sweden between 
the vears 1200 and 1350 A.D. 

The Newport tower may have been 
built by Magnus Erickson’s expedition 
as part of their Vinland headquarters, 
and used also as a church. 

After the Kensington stone was found, 
searchers discovered more Norse relics 
in Minnesota. An ancient Norse sword 


_ and battle axes (called halberds) were 








found. Several Minnesota farmers dug 
up Norse fire steels on their land. 

Today historians can trace the 
journey of the Norsemen through 
Minnesota. The early Norsemen tied 
their ships to iron rings when they 
made camp along the shores of lakes 
where there were no trees. Each ring 
had a spike which was driven into a 
hole about eight inches deep in a 
big stone along the shores of the lake. 
These stones were called mooring stones. 
Today there is a trail of mooring stones 
in Minnesota that leads almost to the 
Mississippi. 

Most of the old Norse halberds, fire- 
steels, mooring stones, and mooring 
hooks found in Minnesota have been 
photographed by Hjalmar R. Holand. He 
has written several books about Norse- 
mep in America, his latest one being 
America — 1355 - 1364, published by 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce in October, 1946. 











Norway, Denmark 
(Continued from page 7) 


belong to the U. S. The U.S. bought 
them from Denmark in 1917. 

Denmark is one of the world’s small- 
est countries, with an. area of 16,575 
square miles spread over 500 islands 
and the peninsula of Jutland. 

Pushing out from the mainland of 
Europe, Jutland forms the largest part 
of the country. It occupies three-fourths 
of the total area. 

East of Jutland are the islands—the 
most important being Funen and Zea- 
land. Far removed from Denmark, in 
the North Atlantic, lie the Faroe Islands. 
They form a county of Denmark: In 
the Baltic Sea, the lonely Danish island 
of Bornholm rises out of the sea. 

Denmark is the only Scandinavian 
country where most of the land is flat. 
Jutland is mainly sandy, but along its 
western coast, and that of Funen, bays 
and fjords cut into the coastline. 

The eastern part of Jutland is fertile 
and produces most of the country’s 
home-grown foods. Farms take up 
about 60 per cent of all of Denmark. 
The farms are small since the law for- 
bids anyone owning a large estate. 

Many Danish farms are dairy and 
cattle farms. Before the war, Denmark 
provided 30 per cent of the world’s but- 
ter; 10 per cent of the world’s eggs, and 
60 per cent of its bacon. 

A third of the people are farmers. 
Besides farming, Denmark has large 
fisheries and industries. Danes are 
famous for their fine handiwork, includ- 
ing silverware and porcelain. 

The Danes are well equipped with 
radios, telephones, and bicycles. Every 
family has its bicycle, which is the 
most popular means of travel. 

The Danes are also well governed. 
The powers of government are divided 
among the king, his ministers, and the 
congress, called the Rigsdag. 

Christian X is the present king of 
Denmark. He has been on the throne 
since 1912. 

The Rigsdag is composed of an up- 
per house (Landsting) and a lower 
house (Folketing). Both are elected by 
the people—the upper house for eight 
years by Danes over 35, and the lower 
for four years by those over 25. 

The capital of Denmark is Copen- 
hagen, on the island of Zealand. Copen- 
hagen means “Merchants’ Harbor.” 

Hitler’s armies moved into Denmark 
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Get these Energy and 
Stamina “EXTRAS” 
from Oatmeal’s Great 
“KEY” ELEMENTS! 


What makes an athlete great? It’s a certainty 
that he must have the muscle builders, the 
energy and vitality elements to help produce 
the results you see on the basketball court 
or the gridiron—and these “power agents” 
come from the food he eats! That's why the 
nation’s greatest coaches choose Quaker 
Oats to help develop and maintain top per- 
formance in their teams. 
No other natural cereal 
grain matches its Pro- 
tein for stamina, Vita- 


min B; for vitality, Food- ‘ QUIGS 
Iron for muscle-tone, ¢) ; BY 
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oe NEW 1947 REVISED EDITION 


“HOW TO PLAY WINNING BASKETBALL!” 


BY ADOLPH RUPP, COACH, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


SEND s(t) MONEY! Reveals secrets 

@ of championship 
basketball! Valuable advice and easy-to-understand 
diagrams of important plays. Sound training pro- 
gram by Dr. H. C. Carlson, basketball coach, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; special section on girls’ basket- 
ball by Grace P. Boyce, Hunter College Coach. Just 
send coupon with trademark from package of Quaker 
Oats or Mother’s Oats now! 


* 


Quaker Oats and Mother's 
Oats are the same! 
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Party and the Conservative Party were 
not allowed to name candidates. 

In August, 1943, the German Gestapo 
(secret police) took over the country. 
Many Danes risked their lives to harass* 
the Nazis. In revenge, the Nazis pun- 
ished innocent persons. 

Denmark’s chief value to the Ger- 
mans was to supply them with food. 
Danish farmers were forced to send a 
large part of their crops to Germany. 

After 5 years under the Nazi yoke,* 
Denmark was liberated on May 5, 1945. 

The German occupation was one of 
the few times in Danish history when 








* Means word is defined on page 17. 





the nation yielded to a foreign power. 
In the early days the Danes were 
great warriors. King Canute conquered 
England in the eleventh century. 

In the fourteenth century, the Danish 
Queen Margaret united Norway, Swe- 
den, and Denmark under her rule. 
Sweden broke away in 1523; Norway 
was given to Sweden in 1814. 

Iceland, which Denmark took from 
Norway in the thirteenth century, be- 
came independent in 1918. Icelanders 
continued to give their allegiance to 
King Christian until 1944. In that year 
Iceland made herself a republic and 
elected a _ president. In November, 
1946, she was made a U.N. member. 
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The United States Time Corporation, International Bidg., Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 


























Dear READERS: 


I surely appreciate all those letters 
you've been sending me—even the ones 
calling me “meathead.” 

Billy Meador, of Uniontown (Ala.) 
High School, tells me that Harry Gilmer, 
whom I called “the University of Ala- 
bama all-American quarterback” in my 
article, “Looping Leaper” (October 
14th), is a halfback, not a quarterback. 

It's a minor fumble, but Billy is 
right. In the Alabama system, Harry 
does play halfback. But he is a natural 
quarterback and that’s the position the 
all-America experts picked him for. 

Dick Bitzer, of Abington (Pa.) High 
School, thinks that 256-0 football score 
(Haven High versus Sylvia High, Kan- 
sas, 1929) which I called the biggest 
score of all time, sounds “fantastic” 
and: wants to know if I’m “sure about 
it.” Yep, Dick, it’s a fact—you'll find 
it on page 205, All-Sports Record Book. 

Alan Mattison, of Arlington (Vt.) 
High School, protests the answer I gave 
to a question in one of my football 
quizzes. I said a touchback is worth 0 
points. Alan says it counts 3 points. 

Elizabeth Wilson, of Rural Retreat 
(Va.) High School, also thinks I pulled 
a boner on that answer. 

Well, folks, I hate to say this (what 
a lie!)—but you’re both wrong. A safety 
counts 2 points and a field goal counts 
3 points. But a touchback is worth ex- 
actly 0. 

A touchback is nothing but a dead 
ball behind the goal line, which is put 
in play on the 20-yard line. 

Marvin Blitz, of the Bronx (N. Y.) 
High School of Science, wants me to do 
something “useful” for a change, like 
running a poll on all-star teams in base- 
ball, football, college football, and col- 


‘| lege basketball. 


Marv, old man, life is too short and 
too beautiful to spend nine-tenths of it 
chasing after 1,000,000 students for 
their all-star picks. Besides, it’s silly. 
For instance, Marv, can you name more 
than four college football guards? Do 
you think the average high school sports 
fan sees enough college games to qualify 
as an all-America picker? Please give 
me something easy to do, feller. 

“A Student” from Millvale, Pa., tells 
me I’m wrong when I say that 9 players 
make up an official softball team. He 
says that the right answer is 10. 

Again I plead “not guilty.” The soft- 
ball rules were changed last year. The 
tenth man was eliminated, making 9 
players an official team. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 

















Strange Coincidences 


There was ance a young fellow named 
Girth, 

Who was born on the day of his birth, 

He was married, they say, 

On his wife’s wedding day, 

And he died on his last day on earth! 


Robert Finelsen, Delano School, Chicago, Illinois 


A Fate Worse Than? 


A man rushed into the newspaper of- 
fice and announced, “My name’s Auch- 
nutty.” 

“That so?” said the bored city room 
editor. “What about it?” 

“What about it?” roared Mr. Auch- 
nutty. “Your paper printed the news 
that I’m dead — in today’s paper.” 

“Um-m-m-m,” mused the city room 
editor. “Must be some mistake. We're 
very sorry.” 

“Very sorry,” mocked Auchnutty. 
Then he roared, “Is that all? Say, do 
you realize what a fix I'd be in if I 
believed everything I read in your 
paper?” 


Joan LeBan, Rockford (Mich.) School 


This Is Too Much! 


Sandy MacTavish bought two tickets 
on a raffle and won a brand new $1500 
car. A group of his friends rushed to his 
house to congratulate him, but found 
‘him looking miserable and glum, -in 
spite of his good fortune. 

“Why, Mac,” they asked, “ 
matter with you?” 

“It’s that second ticket,” moaned 
MacTavish. “Why I ever bought it, I 
can’t imagine.” 

Vrania Byman, Kastford Rd. School, Southbridge, Mass. 


what’s the 











Santa Fe Magazine 
“My, what a strange looking cow,” ex- 
claimed the sweet young thing from the 
city. “But why hasn’t she any horns?” 
“Wal, you see,” 
tiently, “ 





said the farmer pa- 
some cows we dehorn, and some 
cows are born without horns and never 
have ’em, and some cows shed ’em. But 
the reason that cow has no horns is 
- « « she’s a mule.” 
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Well Preserved 


Myra: “Our school teacher has a very 
unusual face, hasn’t she?” 

Lyra: “Well, that may be because she 
was born in Victoria, B. C.” 

Myra: “B. C.? Really? She certainly 
doesn’t show her age, does she?” 


Helen J. Green,*Moore H. S8., Waco, Texas 


That's Telling Her 


Customer: “Can I put this wall paper 
on myself?” 
Clerk: “Yes, but it'd look better on 


the wall.” 


Marlene Vander Velden, Harrington School, Holland, Mich. 





Joke of the Week 


This week’s Gold Star JSA button 
goes to Luella Oss, Forest Park School, 
Crystal Falls, Mich., for the following 
joke: 


Seeing a tramp hurrying away from a 
large house, a fellow professional asked 
him what luck he had had. 

“No use askin’ there,” was the reply. 
“I just had a peep through the window. 
It’s a poverty stricken house. Two ladies 
were playin’ on one pianner!” 
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They're exciting awards in 
the Wood Classification 
of the Scholastic 
Industrial Arts 
Competition 











Your woodworking ability may earn you 
the thrill and distinction of winning a 
popular Delta Power Tool ! 


You are eligible to win, if you are 
in the seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, or twelfth grades. All you do 
is to enter a project of yours — in which 
the major material is wood — in the 
Wood Classification of the Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Competition, 


You may participate in one of these 
three groups: (1) Carving .. . (2) Fur- 
niture Making .., (3) Pattern Making. 
There are no entry fees or charges of 
any kind. 


The official rules booklet gives you 
detailed instructions. Ask your shop 
teacher for a free copy. 

Then enjoy the fun of working on your 
entry. It may make you the envy of 
your friends, by winning you a swell 
Delta Power Tool! 


Delta Manufacturing Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 


POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 
Latest Scott's International $6.00 Stamp Album— 
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Including Seychelles, Caymans, Ceylon, Triangle, 
Giant, Midget, Diamond, Odd & Queer Stamps. Every- 
thing 5c with Approvals. 

ALBUMS, SETS & SUPPLIES FREE TO CUSTOMERS. 


REGENT, 316 Flatbush Ave., 8’kiyn 17, N. Y., Dept. 90 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 


1 00 TO APPROVAL BUYERS 5c 


2024 Main St., BOERGER STAMP CO., Toledo 5, O. 





WORLDWIDE 








For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 

Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘ ‘approvals,”’ the 
stamp dealer will send you, in addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “‘approval’’ stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “‘approval’’ stamps 
you must y for them and return the ones you 
do not —_ to aw. if you do not intend to 
buy any of the ’ ‘oval’ stamps. return them 
promptly, being an ul to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 





Rice Terraces 
Of the Igorrofes 





Courtesy Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 


Philippine stamp of 1935 shows 
rice terraces of the Igorrotes 


HE rice terraces shown on this 1935 

Philippine stamp were built on the 
mountainsides of Luzon Island by Igor- 
rote tribes. 

The Igorrotes started building these 
vice terraces about 1000 A.D., after the 
Malays invaded Luzon. The Malays 
drove the Igorrotes from the rich low- 
lands to the mountains. The Igorrotes 
had to find a way to grow rice for food 
on the rocky mountainsides, They de- 
veloped the terraces to provide fertile 
soil and irrigation. 

It is believed that a great many of 
the terraces were constructed in the 
16th century with the help of Chinese 
and Japanese colonists from the Luzon 
lowlands. These Chinese and Japanese 
had been members of a pirate colony 
established on Lingayan Gulf. This is 
the same spot where MacArthur and 
American troops landed in 1944, as 
the first step in the reconquest of the 
islands from the Japanese. 

These early Chinese and Japanese 
were brought to Luzon about 1574 by 
the Chinese pirate, Limahong. He 
wanted to set up a kingdom in the 
Philippines. First he tried to establish 
his colony in Manila but was turned 
away by the Spaniards, The Spaniards 
lost so many men defending Manila 
that they could not prevent Limahong 
from starting his kingdom on Lingayan 
Gulf. 

When the Chinese government dis- 
covered that Limahong was sending 
his pirate raiders out from Luzon, they 
sent war junks to look for him. Spanish 
war ships joined the Chinese fleet. 
Limahong heard of the large approach- 
ing fleet and fled, leaving his colonists 
to defend themselves. The colonists 
took to the mountains and joined the 
Igorrote tribes, helping them to build 
more rice terraces. 

During World War II the Igorrotes 
suffered greatly while we fought to re- 
capture the Philippines from the Japa- 
nese. Toward the war’s end, the Japa- 


nese made their last stand in the 
mountains of northern Luzon. The 
Igorrotes were forced to work in labor 
gangs. The Japanese also robbed them 
of rice, livestock, and other foods. Thou- 
sands of Igorrotes starved to death. To- 
day they are still in great need of help. 
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WORLD’S TINIEST STAMPS 


plus weird Mongolian pictorials included in fine 
pode. for only 5c to serious applicants for my 
priced approvals. 


WILLIAMS STAMP CO. CAMP HILL, PA. 


MINT BRITISH COLONIALS 


Ss mint collection from ‘Solomon Islands, Grenada, 

Turks, Caicos, Caymans, D a—th e collec- 

tion just 2c to introduce our famous approvals | to you. 
VIKING STAMP COMPANY 

130-X Clinton St. Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


DIFFERENT 
? 5 INDIA 
to approval epplicnste. 


Jeeta. Se 


BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box $ 92R, 2k, Bayonne, N. J. 



































FREE Jungle Triangle amputated triangle 

also Iceland Uganda Polynesia. All given 
with approvals for 3c postage. D. P. Schu- 
chard, 260 Barnard Ave., Tottenville 7, N.Y. 


GIVEN: 





= #4 worth of stamps from our 
} t- U.8. approval selection. Spe- 
cial illustrated lists ineluded. 





¢ U.S. S. W. ENGEL CO. 
% sTAMPS 38 Park Row, New York (7), N. Y. 
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Junior Scholastic 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and pub- 
lisher © Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 
® Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor ® 
Mary Jane Dutton, Art Director © Sarah 
McC Gorman, Production Chief © G. Her- 
bert McCracken, Vice President and Direc- 
tor of Advertising © Clyde R. Shuford, 
Circulation Manager ® Agnes Laurino, 
Busi Manager ® Augustus K. Oliver, 





Treasurer. 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- 
tion, or Advertising, to: JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 
220 East 42nd St., New York, 17, N. Y. 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, Dec. 9 Issue 

ACROSS: 1-I’m; 3-Sweden; 7-arm; 8-tote; 11- 
tap; 12-roe; 13-apt; 14-Amal; 15-Ystad; 17-Hel; 
18-Dal; 21-Boras; 23-vol.; 25-Eros; 27-Ada; 28- 
ere; 29-rod; 30-idea; 31-Orebro; 33-ye. 

DOWN: 1-I’d; 2-met; 3-Sala; 4-wrap; 5-émpty; 
6-normal; 9-toad; 10-eel; 14-ate; 16-sh; 18-do; 
19-are; 20-Laredo; 21-blade; 22-sore; 23-Varo; 
24-odor; 26-sea; 30-ire; 32-by. 





YOUR SHOES 


EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 
ween SHINOLA 


@ So don’t be caught short. When you’re 
stepping out for the evening, and want to 
look like a million dollars—see to it that your 
shoes are shined. You'll find it pays to keep 
a supply of Shinola Shoe Polishes on hand. 

Shinola’s scientific combination of oily 
waxes helps to hold in and replenish the 
normal oils in leather—helps maintain flexi- 
bility—and that means longer wear. It’s 
smart tO KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 


PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


All Colors 











news 679 word 


. Long narrow bay bordered by steep 
cliffs 

. One of the Scandinavian countries 

. City in S.E. Norway 9. Craft or skill 
. Abbrev. for Oklahoma 

. I have 13. Form of be 

. Abbrev. for Rhode Island 

5. Abbrev. for mountain 

. Long slender pieces of wood fastened 
to shoes 

. Adverb meaning to a certain degree 
20. To accomplish 21. Abbrev. for pint 
23. Indefinite article meaning one 

25. Desert in Mongolia 

28. Behold 29. Abbrev. for editor 
30. Either 31. Before 

32. Mild old-fashioned oath 

35. Turkish chief 

36. To raise 39. Young girl 
40. Vehicle for use on snow ( pl.) 


= 


. Musical term for loud 
. Anger 3. To possess 

. Island off S.W. coast of Norway 

. Member of wild people of Borneo 

. Seaport on Norwegian fiord 

. South American animal 

. Exaggerated manners 

11. Abbrev. for amounts 

17. I would 18. Thus 

21. Abbrev. for page 22. Toward 
23. Plant resembling a lily 

24. Norwegian name for Norway 

26. Seaport in S.W. Norway 

7. Thought or belief 
31. Tops of heads 

33. Money for the poor 
34. To portion out 

37. To compete 


oConaouwnrh toe 


38. To total 


23 
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Is it dry and brittle . . . messy looking... 
hard to manage? Scratch your head and see 
if your scalp can pass the famous Wildroot 
F-N (Finger Nail) Test. If you find signs of 
dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, you better 
get Wildroot Cream-Oil right away! 


Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your hair in trim 
all day without a trace of that greasy look. 
And it relieves dryness and removes loose 
dandruff, too. Because, instead of alcohol, it 
contains soothing LANOLIN that closely 
resembles the oil of your own skin. Your hair 
not only looks better but feels better with 
Wildroot Cream-Oil. That’s why 4 out of 5 
users in a nation-wide test said they pre- 
ferred it to hair tonics they formerly used. 
For generous trial supply, send 10c to Wild- 
root Company, Inc., SM-1, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
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TUNE IN... 
2 NETWORK SHOWS! 





“The Adventures of WILDROOT 
Sam Spade” Sunday CREAM-on 
evenings, CBS Net- HAIR TONIC 
work; “King Cole Trio 

Time” Saturday after- 





noons, NBC Network 
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YOU CAN 


aways spot a CHAMPION 





BSaSKETBALL 


A real star in basketball has many qialities .. . 
shrewdness ... speed ... coordination . . . stamina. 
But, above all else, he has that “extra something” 
which makes him stand out even above good play- 
ers. And you'll find that an “extra something” is 
what makes PLANTERS PEANUTS a real star 
among good things to eat. When you start munch- 
ing these fresh, crisp, salted peanuts, it’s hard to 
stop—they’re so delicious! And it’s good to know, 
while you’re eating them, that you are storing 
away extra energy from one of the finest vitamin 
foods. You get a big bagful of PLANTERS for 
only a nickel. And remember, you can get the 
popular new PLANTERS Mixed Nuts in handy 


10¢ bags as well as in vacuum-packed glass jars. 




















Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


A Look at Our Schools, by Paul R. 
Mort and William S. Vincent. Cattell 
& Co., 1946. 115 pp., $1.50. 


Although the authors disclaim any al- 
liance with special schools of educa- 
tional thought, they are unmistakably 
forward-looking in their attempt to ex- 
plain and justify modern education to 
the taxpayer. Throughout their book, 
the schools of today are contrasted with 
the 1900 model. 

“Today,” say Mort and Vincent, “not 
only the studious, but all the children 
go to school. And with all the children 
old methods were found unsuccessful, 
not only with those who are not most 
studious, but even with the studious.” 
Chapter and verse in the new approach 
to children are cited in pages which 
cover reading, writing, arithmetic, char- 
acter, discipline, and discovering the 
talents of pupils. 

Since the book is brief, clear, and in- 
expensive, teachers may safely refer it to 
parents associations. Its widespread 
reading will do much to stifle the gasps 
of dismay every time the community 
learns of some new departure from the 
horse and buggy days of education. 


Abe Lincoln and His Times, 1809-1865, 
by the Editors of Look and Enid La- 
Monte Meadowcraft, Crowell, 1946. 
94 pp., $2.50. 


There is no end of additions to Lin- 
coln literature. But that is no cause for 
distress, if the contributions have the 
merit of this new pictorial biography of 
the great President. 

The editors carry us from the Revolu- 
tionary War to the funeral cortege of 
Lincoln via photographs, engravings, 
reproductions of contemporary paint- 
ings, magazine illustrations, and news- 
paper cuts. There is a page of picture 
credits which will satisfy mature readers 
who want to know the sources for this 
exceptionally well edited study. 

Elementary school social studies 
teachers will chee: the appearance of 
this volume. The text which accom- 
panies the pictures is intended to meet 
the reading abilities of the seven-to- 
fourteen-year-old. Teachers of slow 


learners in the high schools will find the 
pictures a challenge to youngsters who 
read poorly. If they accept the chal- 
lenge, they will be met on fair ground 
for the vocabulary will not stump the 
youngster who is interested in a story 
which he can see and almost feelf 





The Real F.D.R., edited by Clark Kin- 
naird, Citadel Press, 1945. 122 pp., 
$2.50. 


Turning the pages of the family al- 
bum is an indoor sport enjoyed by count- 
less Americans. It is to be hoped that 
a large number of American families 
will add to their collection the slender 
volume which contains 200 photographs 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt from his first 
to his last year. The book also contains 
a collection of aneédotes about F.D.R., 
selections from his speeches, and a biog- 
raphy. 

Teachers will find the book a fine 
source for vitalizing instruction in re- 
cent American and World History. High 
school students will turn its pages avid- 
ly, for the photographs are likely to in- 
spire a desire to know more about the 
man who has made an ineradicable 
mark on the pages of history. 


Picasso: Fifty Years of His Art, by Alfred 
H. Barr, Jr. The Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. Distributed by Simon 
& Schuster, 1946. 314 pp., $6. 


Those who are repelled by cubism 
will get no further than the wrapper 
of this volume. It would be a mistake, 
however, to give up at this point, be- 
cause Barr’s collection contains plates 
which reproduce the work of Pablo 
Ruiz Picasso in most of the media and 
techniques which he has used. Here 
you will find “Two Acrobats with a 
Dog” (Paris, 1905), recognizable as 
such, and the famous “Guernica” 
(Spain, 1937), which depicts the de- 
struction of the Basque town by German 
bombers in the Spanish Civil War. 

More than 300 plates, some of them 
in color, are chronologically arranged 
and accompanied by an understandable 
text. This handsomely produced volume 
is the most comprehensive to appear on 
this controversial artist. It merits a place 
in any library which contains a good 
collection of art books. 


Teaching English Usage, by Robert C. 
Pooley. The National Council of 
Teachers of English, English Mono- 
graph No. 16. D. Appleton-Century, 
1946. 265 pp., $2. 


In this volume Professor Pooley has 
collected and revised his numerous con- 
tributions on the subject of English 
usage. He has sought a “middle ground” 
between purism and anarchy, upon 
which English teachers may safely stand 
in dealing with questions of usage. Part 
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I is devoted to the historical back- 
ground, and Part II handles facts about 
usage. There are chapters on the sources 
of usage information and problems in 
English grammar and syntax. The con- 
cluding section is most valuable, for it 
attacks directly the procedures for 
teaching correct English to elementary, 
junior, and senior high school students. 

Throughout the book general state- 
ments are illustrated concretely. The 
style is highly readable and will attract 
the busy teacher. The pedagogue 
trapped by the society of “he don’t-ers” 
will find relief in the practical approach 
of Professor Pooley. 


American Scriptures, by Carl Van Doren 
and Carl Carmer. Boni and Gaer, 
1946. 302 pp., $3.75. 


While the delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention were signing, Ben- 
jamin Franklin looked at the sun painted 
on the back of Washington’s chair, and 
said: “I have often . . . looked at that 
sun without being able to tell 
whether it was rising or setting. But 
now ... I have the happiness to know 
that it is a rising and not a setting sun.” 
It is in this spirit of optimism that two 
American literary lights have under- 
taken the presentation in book form of 
their distinguished radio series. 

They have arranged the historical ma- 
terials topically. In the section devoted 
to heroes, there are accounts of Wash- 
ington at the Delaware, The Bon 
Homme Richard, and Stonewall Jack- 
son. The Section on principles contains 
the Bill of Rights, comments by fighters 
for freedom of the press, and Carl 
Schurz on True Americanism. There are 
chapters on Statesmen, Family Letters, 
Monuments, The West, and Songs. The 
quotations have the timelessness of great 
literature, and the surrounding commen- 
tary by the authors contributes to the 
dramatic impact. 

The selections are uniformly brief, 
and most of them can be read to a 
high school class in less than five 
minutes. Teachers of English and Social 
Studies will find this a rich source book 
from whicl. to draw accurate and ex- 
citing vignettes of our past. Forty-eight 
reproductions of great American paint- 
ings add to the dignity of the work. 


Free Teaching Aids. Science teach- 
ers will want to make use of the free 
and low cost materials available from 
School Service, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporatiou, 306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. 
Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Ask for the 
pamphlet, Teaching Aids. It is a cata- 
logue of booklets on science, home eco- 
nomics, news about scholarships, films, 
charts, and bulletins. Much of the ma- 
terial can be used in the classroom and 
as‘ supplementary reading. 
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Janvary 6, 1947 
Near Subscriber =— 


Happy Wew soe We siuceetly 
hops 1947 will prove a good. year tor 


you in every . Foe ounselues, we could 


osk usthing bettee than the couitinued pleasure 





o sULuLud you aud your pupus. 


qt you howe uot already seut mn 
your atutwal foe uext teem, the card 
euclosad m this issue wakss that sasy de do, 
The fiest ‘ssue of the sscoud teem goes to 





pRtss Soon . G+ would help us qreatly in 


planning if you would let us have your 


devtative reutwal vow. The number 
does ust have te be final, you Kuow — 
his can be nevised later . 





For a vERy pleasant Speing teem, | 
our covtinving best wishes. Foe mailing 
the tuclosed cand today (if your 2euswal 


is not alezady m ), cur sinceae thauks | 
Goedially , | 
Deholastz Wagariues 





_ News and 


Magna Carta Again. The Library of 
Congress has placed on exhibition in 
Washington the Lacock Abbey copy of 
the Magna Carta, to remain for two 
years. The Great Charter, which King 
John signed at Runnymede in 1215, 
was revised three times in the ensuing 
ten years. The Lacock Abbey copy is 
one of two authentic copies of the 1225 
revision, For 700 years it remained at 
Lacock Abbey, Wiltshire, where it was 
used by Sir William Blackstone in 1759 
in writing his documentary on the 
Charter. Recently it was presented to 
the British Museum, which has loaned 
it to the Library of Congress through 
a special act of Parliament. 

Journeys Behind the News. A contri- 
bution to the political education of 
radio listeners is being made weekly by 
the University of Denver. Recent 
broadcasts have been “The United Na- 
tions in Action,” “Eliminating Eco- 
nomic Warfare,” and “Peace Is More 
Than Politics.” The scripts have been 
mimeographed and supplemented by 
test questions, suggestions for discus- 
sion, and a bibliography. They are 
practicable for classroom use in the 
senior high schools. (“Journeys Behind 
the News,” The Social Science Founda- 
tion of the University of Denver. Yearly 
subscription, $1. Single copies, 5c.) 

Radio Scripts on Current Problems— 
Two new series of radio scripts on cur- 
rent world probiems have been pre- 
pared by Gretta Baker, who formerly 
directed Scholastic broadcasts on the 
Mutual network. 

Series Number 1 is written in the 
torm of a round table discussion for 
three speakers and a chairman. Current 
titles include (1) “Can We Get Along 
with Russia?” (2) “Are We Heading 
for World War III?” (3) “What's Be- 
hind the China Problem?” The series of 
eight scripts may be secured for 50c 
from Radio Department, The American 
Mercury, 570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 22, 
N. Y. Separate scripts 10c each. © 

Series Number 2 is concerned with 
the problem of postwar Germany. Dia- 
logue is simply written for three or four 
characters. Scripts are available with- 
out charge from the Radio Department, 
Society for Prevention of World War 
III, 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 

Teachers in the New York area will 
also be interested in a new radio course 
offered by Miss Baker at Town Hall 
beginning January 15 and running for 
eight weeks. Details may be obtained 
from the Workshops Division, Town 
Hall, 125 West 43rd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
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